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feeling is undoubtedly illustrated in the poetic inter-
pretation of inanimate nature. The personification of
tree, mountain, ocean, and so on, illustrates, no doubt,
the effect of association and external suggestion ;
for there are limits to such personification. But
resemblance and suggestion commonly bear, in this
case, but a small proportion to active constructive
imagination. One might, perhaps, call this kind of
projection the hallucination of insight, since there is
nothing objective corresponding to the interpretative
image.

The imaginative and poetic mind is continually
on the look out for hints of life, consciousness, and
emotion in nature. It finds a certain kind of satis-
faction in this half-illusory, dream-like transformation
of nature. The deepest ground of this tendency
must probably be looked for in the primitive ideas of
the race, and the transmission by inheritance of the
effect of its firmly fixed habits of mind. The un-
disciplined mind of early man, incapable of distin-
guishing the object of perception from the product of
spontaneous imagination, and taking his own double
existence as the type of all existence, actually saw the
stream, the ocean, and the mountain as living beings;
and so firmly rooted is this way of regarding objects,
that even our scientifically trained minds find it a
relief to relapse occasionally into it.1

While there is this general imaginative disposition
in the poetic mind to endow nature with life and con-

1 The reader will note that this impulse is complementary to the
other impulse to view all mental states as analogous to impressions
produced by external things, on which I touched in the last chapter.
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